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Hunting Treasures for 


For long years, has been habit 
and pleasure collect items for the 
wonderful museum the Essex Insti- 
tute Salem, Massachusetts, which 
illustrate the old time ways living, 
and the tools the hand trades which 
have been supplanted machinery, 
nearly all instances. 

The Essex Institute has one the 
few and perhaps one the largest 
collections hand tools nearly all 
the trades. Stored the basement 
these have been catalogued and num- 
bered, awaiting the time when there 
shelf space and opportunity exhibit 
them. 

statement how some them 
were obtained may 
Carpenters naturally head the list, for 
they had provide the shelters 
house the inhabitants. From the rude 
shacks the early settlers, the 
fine mansions such Samuel 
tire created, far cry, and Salem 
had noted builders before and after 
him. 

Among the forty-odd buildings and 
homes which have recently been torn 
down make room for the new post 
office, and widen and extend streets, 
there were several houses built with 
hand-hewn frames, including the old- 
est house Salem, which recorded 
our registry deeds, conveyed 
his son Thomas Ruck 1651. 

Nails for many these houses were 
made hand, and all finish and 
mouldings were made 
moulding planes with single steel. 
The Essex Institute has hundreds 
these planes, including one used 
Samuel McIntire. Formerly carpen- 
ter’s planes were made different 
lengths entirely wood, 
except, course, the steel blade. 

One day met Henry Morton, re- 
tired shoe dealer, and asked him 
had the old wooden measure into 
which placed the foot the cus- 
tomer for whom was make 


pair hand-sewn shoes. toid him 
wanted for the Essex Institute, 
add its list the tools the 
hand trades. did not know what 
had become but mentioned that 
there were lot carpenter tools 
the old shop 
Aaron Kehew, Jr., fine carpenter 


Our Purpose 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
Wives, mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


The annual dues are one dollar, pay- 
able September first, for the year im- 
mediately ensuing. 

The Chronicle sent all members 
without additional charge. Back num- 
bers may secured, when available, 
hy apnlication to the Treasurer enclas- 
ing postage. Our supply No. 
exhausted. 


and cabinet maker, who caught the 
gold fever started for 
and died the Chagres fever. His 
tools had not been used much since, 
said, and the Institute could have 
them. 


went with him the shop and 
there found four chests full tools, 
besides many larger ones. There was 
one chest single moulding planes, 
another large ones, requiring two 
men work them, one push and 
another pull the plane making 
large mouldings finish door frames, 
etc. Another chest contained besides 
small tools, many gross pointless 

(Continued page column 
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Epson 


man was fussing with buggy 
door-yard and near oid shed. 
asked him was the shed loft. 
said, know, never been 
Could look? “Certainly.” 
Among other interesting things, 
found pair hard-wood moulds, 
about inches, strung with cop- 
per wire-work, taut when made, 
and the name, Goodwin Co., twice 
each. This was the best wire-work 
that had ever seen. There was also 
brass-bound frame fit the moulds. 
There was tradition that paper mill 
had once operated the town. 
1930 heard that Lime Rock, Conn., 
they were making paper hand. 
drove over and took the moulds. There 
found old mill with its pond, 
and the door being open, walked 
and, following the noise, saw man 
and boy operating just such moulds 
mine. the proprietor had 
heard story, asked leave 
the moulds and would make 
some sheets paper. said that 
paper had been made hand 
this country since 1815, and had 
but one American small 
The watermarks the sheets 
which kindly made are quite leg- 
ible, and the paper, its unfinished 
state, resembles watercolor paper. 


About 1931 friend mine was 
interested building operation 
Church Street, New York City, and 
near Old Trinity Church. excav- 
ating they had unearthed wooden pipes 
about twelve inches diameter. went 
down the excavation and, about 
twenty feet below street level, saw 
number these pipes. friend 
sent several short lengths. 
Dutchess County south Pine Plains, 
another friend happened see some 
pipe-boring tools. now have the 
first borer, auger-shaped tool about 
inches diameter, large reamer, 
about inches, and still larger ream- 


Southern 
Wheelwright Shop 


STEPHEN 


(N. numerals text 
refer sketches) 


(Continued from last issue) 


put the final touch finish 
tool piece wood some 
four feet long and three inches square, 
with four-inch upright piece shaped 
like triangle fixed one end, and 
one the same shape, but movable, 
the other. This latter one has 
adjustable threaded iron piece through 
it, facing the other triangular piece. 
Between these two pieces held the 
spoke, while with re- 
ceives its finishing touches. 

Mr. Pierce used spoke gauge 
template for laying out his spokes. 
not sure this was true with other 
wheelwrights. 


With the spokes ready and num- 
bered for each hole, sledge hammer™ 
would have been the crowning opera- 
tion wheel making. First starting 
the spoke into its hole with gentle 
taps until you find steady, then with 
little moisture the palms your 
hands you swing onto the maul, and 
with great drive, force the spoke 
maybe half inch, then checking with 
gauge and another blow, check, 
and you drive home. True, your 
spoke somewhat battered the top, 
but that the reason you left them 
few inches long, and gives you the use 
the next tool, the out 

This frame nothing more than 
two pieces three-inch four-inch 
oak, six feet long, held together about 
twelve inches apart cross pieces 
the ends. the center toward each 
other from the sides are two pieces 
iron, each threaded through the long 
side pieces, making them adjustable, 
hold different size hubs. With the 
wheel held above described, the 
wheel-wright using heavy marking 
marks the length each 
spoke, cuts off, checks the dish 
each spoke, and forms the tenon 
the end that will into the felloe. 

have been interested the 
larger tools, have neglected those 
required make the spokes and 
felloes, although have used the one 
and are about use the other. 

The felloes, having been roughly cut 
out with the frame and seasoned 
for two years, are now brought into 
the shop. The first operation get 
flat surface. This will done 
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working one side the rough piece 
down, first with the jack plane and 
then with the trying plane large 
smoothing plane. The trained eye was 
usually capable developing this sur- 
face: not, two trying sticks were 
used. Having one side true, was 
easy shape the other, and was 
then possible lay out the exact size 
and shape from pattern—many sizes 
which hang over the bench. The 
piece was left some four six inches 
long, cut off later when fitted 
over the spokes our wheel. 

With the pattern properly marked 
out, one end the felloe put 
hole the side the chopping block, 
hence the name felloe horse, and with 
line, then into the bench vise, and with 
hatchet and adz worked down the 
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outside, the latter having been marked 
out with marking from the 
finished inside, unless, 


template was used. forming the 
tenons the spokes, Mr. Pierce 
first used saw form the shoulder 
and draw knife cut away the sur- 
plus wood, the size the tenon being 
constantly watched and gauged with 
piece hard oak having hole the 
proper size, called tenon 
seasoned wood, made hollow aug- 
for this purpose. These were 
blocks hard wood three four 
inches diameter the same thick- 
ness. hole was bored through this 
block, and V-shaped cut made its 
side for the full length, and into the 
center hole. This cut, 
eighths inch wide the center 
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hole, became wider toward the outside. 
Into this cut was fastened narrow 
knife-shaped piece iron, sharp 
the inside. With handles each 
side this block, was possible 
form spoke tenons easily and quickly. 

Taking the wheel from 
the laying out frame, was 
again placed the wheel 
the bench vise, where the 
felloes were placed posi- 
tion, marked for length and 
position spokes, then 
sawed off, 
marked each end, and 
with dowel bit, holes 
made take these 
wood. These were small 
round pieces hard wood, 
usually maple oak, three- 
eighths half inch 
diameter, and one one 
and half inches long, made the 
shop with dowel former. After fitting 
the felloes, boring the tenon holes with 
nose bit, the felloe forced 
into place. This piece work 
for the man experience. has 
two spokes into each felloe, 
well fitting the dowels into the pre- 
ceding felloe. this job greatly 


clamp. 


Top: sash and door clamp. 


plank, some three four inches thick, 
with ten-inch hole it, and some 
eighteen inches square, mounted 
sturdy, strong legs, and called the hub 
boring block. After being properly 
ironed, the wheel placed with the 


Wheelwright Clamps 
Center: wagon body 
Bottom center: spoke tool handle clamp. 


Two small clamps are home-made hand clamps. 


hub this hole, and with auger and 
gouge begin with, hole worked 
the center the hub for the axle. 
This hole finished with the long 
some two three feet—hub 
rimers they were called, made 
iron curved half circle and sharp- 
ened one edge, and tapered from 
one inch the bottom two three 
course, came different 
sizes for the various types 
wagons and carts, also 
the rear wheel would need 
larger, heavier axle than 
the front one. 

With good luck and few 
interruptions, Mr. Pierce 
could make wheel 
day, for the time being, 
give him time for 
pipeful. 


The lathe used with the “Great Wheel.” 
the right are four lathe tools 


ne 
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assisted the spoke dog,” stout 
piece wood some sixteen inches long 
and about inch and quarter thick, 
having piece iron eight ten 
inches long, three-quarters inc! 
wide, and quarter inch thick 
fastened loosely near one end, that 
one end the iron turned 
hook, projects inch two beyond 
the end. placing the stick against 
the spoke, already engaging the felloe 
and the hook over the obstinate one, 
able force the spoke into its 
hole. The wheel now goes the 
blacksmith, but our readers being al- 
can leave the blacksmith work for 
later article. 

There remains, however, one more 
operation and, therefore, one more 
tool nothing more than heavy oak 


The Hobby Show 


The first New York Hobby-Collec- 
tors Show will held the R.C.A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center, from 
April 25th inclusive. Here 
will exhibited almost everything 
Lewis Wiggins, one our most 
prominent and active members, has 
engaged booth No. for the display 
portion his fine collection 
tools, implements and utensils, and has 
graciously offered facilities for ad- 
vertising the association and THE 
CHRONICLE. hoped that many 
our members will attend this interest- 
ing show, and that those, who do, will 
make point call No. 99, where 
they will find representative the 
association almost any time. 


Collector’s Jottings 
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er, inches, also tools for making 
the connections between the pipes, and 
smaller auger long iron bar for 
boring pump pipe. 


Mr. Cour was examining 
collection, and drew his attention 
scale, about three five inches oval 
and operated oval spring. has 
two hooks for hanging the material 
weighed, and two pointers, which 
swing each across vernier marked 
with figures. said, “On the sea- 
shore belgium picked up, out 
the sand, scale every way like 


Mr. Frank Blake was looking over 
lamps, when his eye fell upon 
pear-shaped iron grease lamp, shal- 
low, with curved overhung handle, 
and asked, did you get that?” 
“From dealer Con- 
replied. said, “We 
were opening old Roman mine 
eastern Silesia, which had been closed 
for many centuries. The tunnei was 
coffin-shaped, high enough for man 
walk in, but the footway was very 
narrow. short distance was 
niche, which was lamp exactly 
like this one, but made unbaked 
clay. touched it, and fell pow- 
der! short distance farther was 
another niche, and another lamp. This 
removed with great care, fired it, 
and now the British Museum.” 


The old wooden apple-parers were 
alike principle, but varied form. 
three-tined prong axle was 
revolved crank, either directly 
belted cogged wheels multiply 
the speed. The apple was pushed 
the prong and revolved. 
the left hand was held handle 
terminating device similar the 
razor today. But, about 
1850, Yankee ingenuity was turned 
apple-parers cast iron and the great 
variety devices most interesting. 
have about dozen different kinds, 
but all use the safety razor principle. 
Most them attempt only pare 
the apples, but one, working 
screw-threaded shaft, cores the apple 
and cuts spirally. The steel the 
blades must have been exceptional. 
have, after soaking with “Cant 
Rust”, been able remove the small 
screws, and have found the blade al- 
most sharp safety razor is, 
after few usings. boyhood 
the farmhouse dooryard fences and 
lilac bushes were festooned with sliced 
apples strung strings for drying. 
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Epwarp 


(Continued from last issue) 


The plates vary size from the 
and the tubes show marked differences 
diameter and length. The plate 
always concave greater less 
degree, and the greater part the 
tube below the leaving but 
short portion projecting above. 
rule drop solder the top 
the plate holds the two parts together. 
The tubes are rarely well made, the 
tops appear poorly cut, and fre- 
quently opening slit extends 
the top the the 
tube where the maker has failed 
overlap the edges, bring them 
into apposition. possible that 
this slit was left intentionally, and 
served pick-slot for raising the 
wick. The fact that 
pick-slot, which invariably cut 
the tubes the whale oil burners, 
has been noted but single drop 
burner, tends confirm this idea. 
additional evidence, many ‘these 
burners have narrow band tin 
the bottom. This was cut part 
the piece metal from which the 
tube was made, and when was 
rolled, this piece partially encircled 
the bottom, and was soldered such 
way keep the sides the tube 
separated. 

Some burners will found with 
circular band tin attached the 
under side the plate. These never 
fit snugly about the tube, 
purpose supposed have been 
make the burner fit more securely into 
the reservoir opening, acting some- 
what the same manner the cork 
bushing the early whale-oil burners 
acted. Other burners, apparently 
later construction, will found with 
series circular openings, extend- 
ing down the tube, below the plate. 
These openings vary size and num- 
ber, but generally occur groups 
two four. 


Perhaps the most curious feature 
the drop burner the little handle, 
always present unless wear accident 
has brought about its removal. ap- 
pears that when the plate was cut, 
long, narrow, and slightly tapering 
projection was left one point. The 
end this appendage was curled and 
thus finger-grip was formed 
means which was possible re- 
move and replace the burner without 
soiling the hands. 

The type lamp with which this 
burner was used quite different 
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from those intended for the whale oil 
and camphene burners. The forms 
which the drop burner 
fashioned are rarely found lamps 
intended for the burning other fuels. 
Three principal types occur though 
there are many variations and tran- 
sitional forms. The more common 
varieties are the peg lamp, tall stand 
lamp, and shorter lamp which may 
classed either table night 
lamp, and was probably used for gen- 
eral utility purposes. Some the lat- 
ter have short standard between the 
reservoir and the base, and others were 
made with the reservoir attached di- 
rectly the base. few have handles 
which are often made colored glass. 
The most common form reservoir 
globular nearly so, though examples 
may found whose reservoirs are 
flattened the top and taper toward 
their base. 

There considerable variation 
the size the opening the top 
the reservoir, and here that one 
finds the most characteristic point 
difference between the 
lamp and the earlier type American 
whale oil lamp, intended for use with 
the cork bushing burner. 

Perhaps can best illustrate this 
difference describing simple test. 
the finger pressed against the 
side the reservoir and slowly moved 
toward the burner opening, when this 
opening reached the finger will pass 
over the edge without opposition, 
the lamp was made for drop burner. 
If, the other hand, the lamp was 
made for the early type whale oil 
burner, the finger, before reaches 
the reservoir opening, will encounter 
distinct opposition the form 
ridge neck, placed these lamps 
furnish greater security for the 
burner. 


With extreme rarity the drop burn- 
lamp may have been made with 
rise about the burner opening, but this 
always slight degree and begins 
some distance from the opening, 
contrast the sharp right 
angle projection the 
lamp’s neck. Considerable variation 
the height the neck the whale 
oil lamp may found, but the exam- 
ination many these lamps has 
revealed its presence almost without 
exception. 

There another curious feature 
found many the drop burner 
lamps which have never noted 
any other type, and with these lamps 
only the tall stand and peg vari- 
eties. This thin circle 
sort shelf, projecting from posi- 
tion just below the reservoir. When 


The 


present stand lamp gives the 
impression peg lamp, setting 
glass candlestick. These circular 
shelves may flat, but the majority 
are concave, and they present consid- 
erable variation and 
width. They are considered most 
collectors “overflow catchers.” 
know that, with full reservoir, the 
capillary attraction the wick was 
frequently strong that more fuel 
would reach the flame than could 
consume. With provision for the 
oil return the reservoir, the excess 
naturally ran down over the outside. 
These shelves arrested this flow 
fuel, and considerable amount could 
collect here before 
would reached. With some the 
shorter table night lamps circle 
glass about the outer edge 
the top serves the same 
purpose. 
THe 
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most interesting Rushlight Club 
meeting was held the Boston 
Museum Fine Arts, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, March tenth. Miss 
Grace Nelson, Assistant the 
Curator the Classical Antiquities 
Department, spoke Early Egyp- 
tian Oil-burning Lamps, dating from 
3000 B.C. Ancient lamps made 
terra cotta, clay, bronze, copper and 
marble were inspected the mem- 
‘bers. tour the Museum in- 
spect the larger oil-burning lamps 
proved Another 
meeting the club scheduled 
“The Counting House,” Wharf, 
Beston, April 14th (after 
press). Mr. Thwing will 
lead camphene lamps, 
including burning fluid 
bring their lamps these types. 
hope report the details this meet- 
ing our next issue. 


Our 


Your officers would like begin 
plan for our annual meeting, which, 
under the Rules, should held about 
September first, and would appreciate 
member sending his her 
answers the following questions: 
Where shall hold What day 
the week? What sort entertain- 
ment should Round-table 
discussion? Program 
Auction members’ duplicates? 
Would you expect attend? 
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Chairman 
Cedar Street, New York 
Goopnow, Treasurer 
West Cummington, Mass. 

Secretary 
Nuttall, Va. 
Chairman, 
Executive Committee 
Gace, Chairman, 
Admissions Committee 
144-54 Sanford Avenue 
Flushing, 
Chairman, 
Publications Committee 
Lownes, Chairman, 
Recruiting Committee 
Box 1531, Providence, 


Communications should addressed 
CHRONICLE, Wolcott. Candidates 
proposed for membership, 
Gage. Suggestions 
members, Lownes. Addresses 
above. 


This issue was printed Leon Case 
Flushing, 


Editor 


the eminent 
British archeologist and collector, says, 
the introduction his book, “Tools 
and Weapons,” that when the curator 
well-known museum received 
lot tools from ancient tomb 
threw them away. When asked why, 
replied, “Because they were 
all, hoped, still ap- 
preciate the beautiful, but have 
come realize that some group 
collectors should appreciate the worth 
those “old and you will, 
mediums that produced the beauti- 
ful, and maintained life, and that 


once. many have thought, did 
that curator, that the really old tools 
and implements were ugly, and 
use, that many have gone into the 
junk pile fire. We, associa- 
tion, are searching for these tools with 
the idea preserving them, encour- 
aging others the same work and 
arousing greater public interest, par- 
ticularly among the museums the 


help from you toward increasing the 
membership and thereby financing the 
magazine. Anyone who secures three 


The Success the 


the column corresponding this, 
the last two issues, have tried 
make clear that the frequency 
CHRONICLE appears must depend 
our income, principally from members’ 
dues. very large percentage 
those who have joined the association 
have been brought through the 
efforts your officers and very 
few other members, and this does not 
mean broadcast circularization 
for have tried that, with very little 
success but direct solicitation 
personal acquaintances. one con- 
nected with the association receives, 
expects, any compensation whatever 
for his time and trouble, but earn- 
estly believe that are entitled 


new members before September, will 
have done his her full duty the 
association, but many you, 
regret state, have not proposed any- 
one all. course, more effec- 
tive you make the approach yourself, 
collect the dollar, and send any 
the officers, with the name and 
address, but, you prefer, simply 
send this data postal the Ad- 
missions Committee, and your prospect 
will mailed the current issue 
CHRONICLE with invitation 
join. Since our last issue, special 
contributions have been received from 
Mrs. Mary Damon and Mrs. 
Roland Calhoun. Further contribu- 
tions should sent the treasurer, 
and will very welcome, regardless 
amount. 


country, saving and displaying these 
evidences the industry our fore- 
fathers. Some might say that the 
idea mediocre, “It’s dirty job,” 
“What have you when you get 
would say, “Try it.” 
Only experience contact with the 
old, but very worthy, men from whom 
one gets these tools, will give you the 
thrill you ask; only through the sense 
touch will you realize what the eye 
has failed see, the velvety softness 
the much used handle, the 
thought and work that fashioned such 
tool for its special use, the in- 
genuity and cleverness the maker 
tool develop for the purpose 
intended. One the fascinations 
this line collecting see the 
transition from the home-made imple- 
ment the final factory-made one 
today. What keener thrill you 
want than finding the elusive transi- 
tion stage some tool that shows 
how 1900 built the ideas 1700, 
but which was made possible only 
the thoughts 1800? 


Good Hunting! 


The collector tools and imple- 
ments looks forward the summer 
season with keen anticipation. 
has distinct advantage over those 
interested old furniture, glass, pew- 
ter, and the like, that, thus far, 
comparatively few the country dis- 
tricts have been explored for the relics 
which interested, and al- 
most any long-settled section, will 
find rare and ancient articles this 
character, which can secure for 
trivial outlay. Indeed, very large 
extent, must the “original 
source” for his acquisitions, com- 
paratively few antique dealers 
this class material understand 
why anyone wants it, and few 
have the hardihood venture tool- 
hunting expeditions, when back roads 
are almost impassable, and barns and 
attics are icy cold; and when do, 
find difficult coax our rustic 
very far away from his cozy kitchen. 
The Editor wishes success all 
our collecting members, not only be- 
cause the pleasure and satisfaction 
that they will derive from their new 
treasures, but because anything this 
kind, which comes into the possession 
one who appreciates it, almost 
certainly rescued forever from the 


junk-pile. 


Again express our appreciation 
the members who have written 
encouraging letters. acknowledge, 
with thanks, the receipt compli- 
mentary copies The American 
Collector, very attractive bi-weekly 
publication for all collectors an- 
tiques (for sample copy, address 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York) and 
interesting pamphlet entitled, 
“The New York Shakers and their 
Industries,” Dr. Edwin An- 
drews, which issued the New 
York State Museum, Albany. This 
pamphlet can without 
charge, and more elaborate treatise 
“The Community Industries the 
Shakers,” upon payment 
cents, from the Curator 
Museum, Mr. Charles Adams. 
March 18th, the Knickerbocker Press, 
Albany, introduced their pub- 
lic, very readable article. 


When marking the 
heavy framing timbers, the carpenter 
would often tip his square angle 
45°. This made the tongue about 
eighth inch large and made 
tight fit. 
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Felt Hat 


(Continued from last issue) 


and numerals refer list 
authorities end article.) 


The kettle the battery contained 
water, heated and slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid vitriol, and for 
beaver hats, wine lees heer grounds 
were also introduced. (A168, 
The water was “almost 
(E272) (C5, The 
cap was kept saturated with the solu- 
tion frequent dippings, and rolled 
and worked the plank, the knots 
and impurities picked out, more 
fur patted with wet brush where 
necessary. (A168, B114, G641, 
S). This addition fur was called 
stopping (D241, the 
bristles the stopping brush (C5) 
sizing brush were fastened 
with wooden pegs resist the hot 
soaking (A54). 
was water-proofed rubbing over 
with ball composed rosin, bees- 
wax, and mutton suet (E273). 
assist him the working, the hatter 
had wooden pin, sometimes 
two tapering toward the 
ends (P60) called roller 

walking pin (E272, shown 
the illustration and 
piece wood, held the palm, with 
string around the hand, called 
glove (C5, 1077), not yet 
found and hence not illustrated. His 
palms were protected thick pads 
was continued for four five hours 
(G641) and caused the cap shrink 
about one-half its original 
become much thicker (K1071, P60) 
the case “plate hats,” nap 
beaver was then added 
G641, P6o). “The final cover 
beaver, napping, which has been 
previously bowed, strewn equally 
over the body, and patted with 
brush moistened with the hot liquor 
until gets incorporated The 
body now put into coarse hair 
cloth, then dipped and rolled the 
hot liquor, until the root ends the 
beaver are thoroughly 
This was technically called rolling off, 
roughing (D241). The effort was 
made have the fibres pointing all 
the same direction, the animal 
P60). Sometimes quantity 
finely cut cotton, which would not 
felt, was added the fur raise the 
nap, which case the hat body was 
beaten with two round sticks, twenty- 
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Sometimes the 


seven inches long, called beating-up 
sticks (Za404). The body, cap, was 
then dried and shaved the knee 
with sharp knife razor free 
from projecting filaments (H53, 
The shaving knife was about fourteen 
inches long, with heavy, sharp blade, 
nine inches long and inch and 
half wide 

Forming blocking came next, the 
body being somewhat flexible. The 
edge was turned about one and one- 
half inches, then the point pushed 
through the centre, just far not 
take out the first fold, but pro- 
duce another fold the same depth. 
This process was repeated until the 
body was flat, circular piece with 
concentric The workman then 
laid plank, keeping wet, and 
with his hand pressed out the mid- 
dle flat portion equal the intended 
top (A169, D241, E272, 
The formers trench was sometimes 
employed for this thin 
brass oblong plate with hole the 
centre (T). See illustration (10). 
The hat body was next laid over 


“Hat Maker” 
from Rivington’s “Trades” (A) 


wooden block, and string, sometimes 
called commander (D240, 
K599) was tied tightly around the 
sides next the top 
E272). The string was then grad- 
ually forced down the sides the 
block, with the runner-down, seven- 
inch stick hard wood bone, cut 
sort tongue the end (U), see 
illustration (5), with the stamper 
(E272, F148, explained later) and 


thus, with working and wetting, the 
hat body was caused conform 
the block” (A169, B116, D240). The 
puller-down, flat piece hard wood 
curved correspond generally with 
the concave surface the block, see 
illustration (12), was sometimes used 
produce greater smoothness (U). 
The workman often wore pads rub- 
ber over his hands, with holes for his 
thumbs The brim would 
now have puckered flounced ap- 
pearance, but laying the block 
flat surface, such the bottom- 
board (U) see illustration (17), was 
flattened and smoothed out wetting 
and working (A169, E272). 
This was the function the brim 
tolliker, block hard wood shaped 
for convenient hand-grip, with the 
bottom surface perfectly flat (U), see 
illustration The water was then 
“pressed out with the blunt edge 
copper implement called 
B116) undoubtedly identical 
with the trench The nap 
was then “raised loosened out with 
wire brush instrument” 
(A170, B116, D241, E272, 
with comb V). The tiny 
wooden comb, shown sketch (21), 
one pair ingeniously constructed 
that they each other and 
“lock” together when not use. The 
tips the hairs were then “cut off 
make them all one length. This 
shearing requires hand, 
the nap will unequal furrows. 
done one cut the shears 
down the side the hat, thus passing 


around the hat many times” (C5). 
(To continued next issue) 


Treasure Hunting 


(Continued from page column 
screws varied sizes original pa- 
pers. The present generation not 
realize wonderful invention the 
gimlet-pointed screw was. Less than 
century ago, cabinet makers were ob- 
liged bore holes with gimlets 
different sizes, the holes slightly longer 
than the screw which was set 
place. this old shop were several 
pit-saws, used saw plank from 
log placed saw-horses. There were 
two handles each end square 
frame with saw blade the middle. 
One man stood below, another above, 
and sawed out planks and boards. Con- 
trast this method with the present one, 
which saw and planing mill, 
placed near where the trees are cut, 
turns out lumber all sizes and ships 


needed sizes. 
(To continued next issue) 
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Industries 


Members 


Please check your name and ad- 
dress and advise Mr. Goodnow any 
corrections. 

Hurlburt Armstrong, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Catherine Bailey, Yonkers, 
Charles Bailey, Yonkers, 

Miss Nina Brown, New York, 
Ludlow Bull, New York, 

Fred Bushby, Peabody, Mass. 

Joseph Busk, Red Bank, 

John Byard, New York, 

Arthur Cole, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Walter Cruttenden, Longmeadow, 

Mass. 

Howard Corning, Salem, Mass. 

Gherardi Davis, New York, 

Mrs. Frank Dillaby, Mass. 
Mrs. Leland Downey, Pt. Pleasant, 
Allen French, Concord, Mass. 

Samuel Fisher, Litchfield, Conn. 

Wm. Harriman, Georgetown, Mass. 
Prof. James Hall, Providence, 
Edwin Hipkiss, Waltham, Mass. 
McGregor Jenkins, Bennington, 

Elmer Keith, New Haven, Conn. 

Ira Kent, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Margaret Kuhn, Somerville, Mass. 
Christian Lantz, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth Lathrop, Salem, Mass. 
Bertram Little, Brookline, Mass. 

Warren Manning, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Elizabeth McCord, Norwich, Conn. 
Robert McCreary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Loring McMillan, Staten Island, 
Lawrence Miner, New London, Conn. 
Fred Reed, Washington, 

Prof. Joseph Roe, New York, 
Mrs. Sarcka, Litchfield, Conn. 

Dr. Paul Sheldon, New York, 
Miss Mary Shields, Conn. 
Mrs. Steigmuller, Port Chester, 
Dr. Wm. Strangman, Salem, Mass. 
Samuel Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Gen. Samuel Tillman, New York, 
Herbert Warner, Clintonville, Conn. 
Mrs. Lura Watkins, Winchester, Mass. 
Spier Whitaker, New York, 

Miss Bernice Willey, Norwich, Conn. 
Woodward, New Brunswick, 


The iron worker produced 
articles delicate manufacture, such 
locks and keys, was sometimes 
called because these 
articles were often burnished 
bright surface. Bellhanging came 
this category. 


According “The Economic His- 
tory the United States,” Ernest 
Bogart, Longman Green Co. 
1908, there was, the time the 
first census, only one factory 
which manufactured agricultural im- 
plements, plant turned out 
about 1,100 rakes annually. Even 
1820, there were only few small fac- 
tories this kind. 


(With hint for 
Horace MANN 


Dr. Henry Mercer, prior the 
founding the Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society, had long been interested 
the study archeology, and par- 
ticularly that the Delaware Valley, 
and for number years was Cura- 
tor Archeology the University 
Pennsylvania, for whom con- 
ducted expedition Yucatan 
study the remains the Maya In- 
dians. his trips through this coun- 
try, hunting for Indian relics, began 
notice the barns, lofts out- 
buildings, attics, and even the scrap- 
iron heaps junk dealers, old crafts- 
man’s and agricultural tools and early 
household utensils, which collected 
for this society. that time called 
these old specimens “The Tools the 
Nation thinking that with 
such, the early settlers this country 
had built and developed the nation. 
his collections increased and 
studied the subject more closely, 
changed this point view, saw 
that these old tools and utensils were 
not invented here, but were brought 
here the colonists from western 
Europe and, made America, were 
copies the tools they were familiar 
with their home countries that this 
collection was not local, even na- 
tional, but international; that was 
not story alone American develop- 
ment but the story and history Man- 
kind. Because these eighteenth century 
tools were often identical construc- 
tion with the Roman, Greek, Assyrian, 
and even Chinese tools, they 
immediately threw new light the 
study archeology. 

Yet when the collections are com- 
pared with museums 
within reach, important difference 
appears. especially called 
the fact that these museums begin 
the past and fail fill the gap be- 
tween and the present, since vast 
number tools, once existing and 
very necessary explain man’s con- 
dition, because made mounted with 
perishable materials, cannot found 
the excavations Assyria, Italy, 
Greece, Egypt and Mexico. the 
other hand, the more these objects are 
studied, the more certain becomes 
that this gap between past and present 
can filled with implements per- 
fect condition, comparatively modern 
date, but very old type, not ex- 
cavated studied the 
yet none the less the master tools 
ancient and extinct peoples. 


The collection new way illus- 
trating and studying history. Not the 
political documentary history 
nations, nor the warlike history 
great men and governments, but the 
history how Man, since the begin- 
ning his history, has been helped 
contend with the forces nature 
and supply the needs his life. 
Thus history becomes more interest- 
ing and clear, the human progress 
which describes explained the 
very tools which made that progress 
possible. now exhibited 
museum the Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society, these tools appear many 
ancient types, which, though made 
America, were not invented here, but 
are common man many parts 
the world, and therefore wide and 
international historic interest. 

The collection represents long un- 
changed condition human industry 
and purposely stops with the so-called 
revolution, which began 
about the second decade the nine- 
teenth century. have attempted 
bring the collection down this time 
would have required 
amount museum space, and was not 
necessary, the innumerable ma- 
chines which have since transformed 
human life, are adequately recorded 
Patent Offices and described 
print. illustrates surprising fact 
that many tools here shown, though 
discarded only generation ago, 
have changed very little between 
Roman times and the beginning the 
nineteenth century. 

These tools show that along the 
Food, Clothing, Shelter and Trans- 
port, many men many lands, some 
whom have come our shores, 
have lived, toiled and struggled with 
the same tools with the same Nature 
the same way. 

Should not then the inspiring sight 
familiar objects break through the 
bring together the Old World and the 
New, and transform the stranger into 
companion and brother through 
the mutual study and contemplation 
the economic life their mutual 


Other Curators 


Presumably every progressive cur- 
ator desires increase the attendance 
his museum and are surprised 
that, the museums which have early 
industrial exhibits, more are not avail- 
ing themselves this opportunity 
become known sizable group 
potential visitors. 
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AND REPLIES 


(Inquiries and replies are published only appears that they will general interest our readers. All other questions will, 
possible, answered direct, but please enclose postage. 


Why, some steelyards and spring scales, are the 
featured figures and multiples instead the usual 
and multiples can only suggest that 
may have something with the fact that fourteen 
pounds was the British “stone.” Perhaps some other 
member can tell whether there was some special trade 
this country which was partial this unit and which 


may have used these scales. 


there any real basis for the popular belief that 
the miniature yokes, occasionally found, exactly the 
shape ox-yokes, were used yoke pair geese to- 
gether, either decoys for wild fowl, act 
“poke” prevent escape? have conclusive 
evidence, but believe that more probably they were made 
children’s toys, just demonstrate the skill the 


answer the member who inquired how 
clean rust from tin plate, muriatic acid can used full 
soften the heavy “lumps” rust, and where 
the coating solid. should applied with swab 
brush, and not allowed get the hands, especially 
where the skin broken. will often long 
half hour full hour before the heavy deposits are 
sufficiently softened permit their being rubbed off with 
the wire brush steel wool. Follow with paste made 
from pumice and crude oil and fine steel wool, which 
gives soft pleasing finish. Muriatic acid may also 
ised brass and copper which thickly coated with 
verdigris, but few seconds application will usually suf- 
fice. Follow this with solution salt and vinegar, the 
salt first dissolved minimum quantity water, 
and then boiled with about four parts vinegar. This 
can rubbed the metal with steel wool, the coarse- 
ness which must depend how much the deposit 
still removed. Finish with brass polish, used with 
fine steel wooi cloth. 


“POINTS” INTEREST 


letter from “forty-niner,” re- 


printed the New York Evening 
Sun, November, 1933, states that one 


the articles chiefly demand 


California were large iron spoons for 
use gold miners. “The Great In- 
dustries the United States,” 
Burr Hyde (1873), states that, 
that time, gold prospectors used horn 
spoons, eight inches long, two inches 
deep, and two three inches broad. 


The head the New England 
broadaxe was almost always made 
with the bottom) that the bent 
handle could inserted the eye 


should not assumed, because 
type, that necessarily obsolete. 
The claw hammer, definitely known 
have been used the ancient 
Romans, still the recognized hand 
tool for driving and nails. 
Similarly many tools used olden 
times the more specialized and 
lesser known trades, such the 
cooper, the currier, etc., are still pro- 
duced few factories supply the 
needs the few remaining craftsmen 
who prefer such work hand. 
Every collector trade tools should 
endeavor supply himself with the 
catalogues modern manufacturers 


facturers. The current edition this 
great directory fairly expensive, but 
one year two back substan- 
tially useful for this purpose and 
can often secured from friend 
who uses the current edition con- 
nection with his business. The cuts 
these catalogues often give the clue 
the name and function hand-made 
tool early days. 


One naturally thinks rubber 
material little known this country 
until comparatively modern times, and 
yet find that was used for erasing 
pencil marks early 1770, and that 


the head either from the top from 
the bottom, thus making “right- 
desired. 


such tools. Most these manu- 
facturers are indexed and classified 
Thomas’ Register American Manu- 


after the vulcanizing process was dis- 
covered, about 1840, was put 
great variety uses, including knife 
handles. 


The consensus opinion appears that “Want Ads” make interesting reading, and that furnish our members with 
moderately-priced medium for effecting transactions. has, therefore, been determined, for the time being, discontinue display adver- 
tising, and charge two cents word (minimum 50c) for advertisements set ordinary type, the size which will regulated, 
leave substantial portion the page for “Inquiries and and “Points this issue. Count 
and number word. Remittance, payable Goodnow, Treasurer, should accompany copy. Where the name not 


given, address the Editor. 


THE LATCH STRINGS HANG OUT Wiggins’ Old Tavern 
and The Old Country Store Hotel Northampton, Northampton, 
Mass. “An Inn Colonial Charm.” live among, 
eat among, buy. Lewis Wiggins, landlord. 


WANTED Nail-heading tools and machines and especially any 
tools used cut nails from iron strips, also the following black- 
smith’s tools: swage block having depression for making spoons 
cone mandrel wood with iron bars its side; old leather 
apron; horse-tail fly brush. 


FOR SALE Marked Sinclair arm-chair, arrow-back arm chair, 
twenty-five pieces marked pottery, Chatham and Connecticut waffle 
irons, Howell Works pot, Parian jug. Laura Leighton, Manasquan, 
New Jersey. 


THE SIGN THE FORGE AND WHEEL, near Her 
Majesty’s Capitoll Williamsburg, Robert DuBois McCreary, 
merchant, offers: Antiques, authentic reproductions Colonial 
wrought iron, brass rim locks, James Towne Collony pottery, 
pewter spoons, from old moulds, books and many other wares the 
finest quality, very reasonable for ready money. 
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THE VILLAGE STUDIO, Old Paper Mill Village, West Cum- 
mington, Mass., offers from large stock opportunity fill 
your many books early industries are please 
send for list. 


NORMAN GEHRI, ANTIQUES 180 South Street, Morris- 
town, During April and May, showing collection carved 
wooden store signs —and early glassworker’s bench with complete 
set tools. 


WANTED Unusual trade tools, and books trades and indus- 
trial encyclopedias before 1860. Printed circular request. 
Sprague, Cedar Street, New York. 


NEAR YORKTOWN old Vir- 
ginia home with modern plumbing and hot water heating each bed- 
room with private bath and open fireplace. Our own oyster 
shore eight acres, lawn five acres, plantation over 250 
acres, most them narcissus and other bulbs. wonderful sight 
early April. Brick house, cool summer. Brick garage. very 
comfortable place $5.00 per day, $30 per week, 
$25 staying over four weeks. Tested herd the place. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Mrs. Watrous, Gloucester, Virginia. 
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